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INTRODUCTION 


For the devout Catholic, this is the Marian age. Much has been 
written of Mary, Virgin Mother of God and of her shrines. This 
great Marian Year has been the occasion of intensifying and 
exploring the aspect of Mary's life in various phases, especially 
has it influenced the spiritual life of her devoted children. 


From time to time, articles have been written about the shrine 
of our Lady of Good Help on the Green Bay peninsula in northern 
Wisconsin. Some of the facts concerning it have been distorted 
or unwittingly misconstrued. The annual feast of the “Assump- 
tion," solemnly celebrated at the Chapel every August 15, is in- 
variably the occasion for perpetuating newspaper and magazine 
accounts, including errors rarely corrected. 


The writing of this account of Adele has a two-fold purpose: 
first, it is an attempt to correct erroneous ideas prevalent among 
too many people concerning the shrine; secondly, since Mary 
allegedly announced herself to Adele as the “Queen of Heaven" 
and this year sees Mary proclaimed as “Queen of the Universe,” 
we have attempted to show that Mary's message is as applicable 
in our day as it was a century ago. 


Research done on this subject within the last few years has 
yielded information which it is hoped will throw light on much 
that has been misunderstood. There were important events which 
were enacted on the peninsula. How these were effected by 
Mary's intercessory power which resulted in the preservation 
of the faith among a bewildered people, and how devotion to 
Mary increased proportionately is truly significant. 


It should be stated, however, that the information obtained is 
comparatively meager, but such as it is, it serves to clarify and 
verify facts not too well known. The early pioneers were too oc- 
cupied with eking out a living to be concerned with keeping rec- 
ords. Accounts from those who attended school at the Chapel 
during the time of Adele have been noted, making at the same 
time allowances for prejudices in favor of the institution. News- 
paper reports, though not always accurate, have proved both 
informative and corroborative which also have been very help- 
ful. And since the writer's community became spiritual heir to 
the Chapel and its traditions, and since Sister Pauline, pioneer 
member of the Bay Settlement community, who was also a friend, 
a contemporary, and eventually the successor to Adele at the 
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Chapel — naturally the Sisters are in possession of some pri- 
mary source material, 


Interest in the so-called apparitions, and the increasing devo- 
tion to Our Blessed Mother at her shrine, far from dying out, 
becomes greater with each passing year, and this, without any 
encouragement by the Church, and without any official word in 
favor of the apparitions. It is gratifying to know, however, that 
the Most Rev. Bishop Bona, bishop of Green Bay permits and 
encourages devotion here as did his predecessors. 


In this great Marian Age, we have an opportunity to rededi- 
cate ourselves according to Mary's directives: to “Pray for the 
conversion of sinners, and to instruct little children in the funda- 
mental truths of their religion.” It was for this that Adele la- 
bored and prayed the last thirty-six years of her life. 


The writer wishes to express her grateful thanks and appre- 
ciation to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Marx, P.A., Vicar Gen- 
eral, who carefully read and checked this manuscript; to Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Chester A. Ropella, Chancellor, for the encouragement 
and kindly suggestion that this story be written; to Rev. Milo 
Smits, O. Praem., former Chaplain at the Chapel for forty-two 
years, who gave unstintingly of his time and knowledge of the 
subject during frequent interviews; to Rev. Father Herman 
Joseph Fister, O.F.M., who was helpful in outlining some of the 
details; and to Rev. Mother Gabriel and my dear Sisters without 
whose encouragement this would not have been written. 


Sister M. Dominica 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
December 8, 1954 
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CHAPTER I 
Green Bay Welcomes the Emigrant 


For more than two hundred years, Green Bay was but an out- 
post of civilization inhabited chiefly by French traders who made 
their living mainly by bartering with the Indians, As a matter 
of fact, in 1850 Green Bay was still a trading post and Indian 
village; it was an historic spot which gave much promise as to 
its possibilities, but little as yet had been actually achieved. The 
population was a mixture of Indians, mixed-breeds and Whites. 
They were an excellent people in their own way. Accustomed to 
comfortable and easy living they lacked that activity of mind 
and public spirit necessary to risk bold, far-reaching enterprise. 
Un nouveau monde was needed to charge upon the scene and 
fire the old regime with new vitality. In return, this ‘‘melting- 
pot” of foreign emigrants — the phlegmatic German, the prac- 
tical Dutch, the aggressive Celt, and the enterprising Belgian, 
denational ized, and adapted himself to his environment with 
amazing results. 


From 1853 to 1857 a great wave of emigration struck Wiscon- 
sin. Thrifty and industrious people from Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and other countries, settled in Green Bay and the vicinity 
which proved an asset to the territory west of Lake Michigan. 
For a time these people clung to the settled areas, but the Bel- 
gian resolutely pushed his way into the forest primeval and 

carved for himself and his posterity an abiding inheritance, It 

was to one among these, that our Blessed Mother is said to have 
revealed herself as “Queen of Heaven”, to have warned of the 
ی‎ of impenitence and to have entrusted a commission. 
Why? 


Who can fathom the designs of God? Did not the Saviour while 
on earth prefer the company of the needy, the sinner, and the 
poorly instructed? The struggle for the survival of the Faith, 
and the part the devotion at the Chapel of “Our Lady of Good 
Hope" played in it, forms the burden of this story. 


The First Belgian Colony 


To 2 wooded forest about fifteen miles northeast of the city 
of Green Bay, at the foot of the Green Bay peninsula which sep- 
arates the restless waters of Lake Michigan from the more placid 
waters of Green Bay, came the first Belgian group in 1853. The 
Rev. Edward Daems, a young and zealous Belgian Crosier mis- - 
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sionary, then pastor on the peninsular frontier known as the 
Bay Settlement, induced his countrymen to settle adjacent to 
his parish. (1) Within a few months, however, he was trans- 
ferred to Little Chute. (2) It was not until November, 1850, 
that he returned to the peninsular settlement. (3) Father Daems 
is credited with being the “Founder of the Belgian Colony" and 
until 1862 the district was known as Grez-Daems, but later it be- 
came known as Aux premiers Belges. (4) In timo, the latter 
name was dropped except by the pioneers, and although the 
place is now called Champion, it is still popularly known as Rob- 
insonville.* Here the first Belgians came to better their condi- 
tions of living. These people were simple and industrious, but 
their education had been either neglected, or at best indifferent. 


To gain proper perspective, it is important to understand the 
conditions under which these emigrants pioneered. What was 
their primary motive in entrenching themselves in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, in a place where thousands upon thousands of pine 
and oak of immense height and circumference would not permit 
the sun’s rays to penetrate the virgin woodland? A place where 
giants of the forest were bordered by deep ravines and hills al- 
most perpendicularly marked with zig-zag trails? Why did the 
first Belgian emigrants select such an unalluring, unpromising 
site for a settlement? The very forest was the reason. When the 
Belgian found himself the proud owner of forty or more acres of 
magnificent trees at so little cost, a Belgian consul wrote at that 
time, he considered himself a great property owner, imagining 
that these giants of the forest were of the same value here as 
in his rjative Belgium. There, it would have made him wealthy 
indeed. Here, he invested all his savings in property that actual- 
ly turned out to be far less valuable. 


Early Missionaries in the Bay Settlement Area 


There is an almost irresistible tendency when writing an his- 
torical account, to dwell on the days of the distant past; because, 
no doubt, the story of these early days had so much more color- 
ing, so much more romantic interest. For example, it would be 
so easy to become absorbed with the travels of the enterprising 
French missionaries and traders; how they planted the cross and 
the germ of civilization west of Lake Michigan; or, how the 
sainted missionaries glided in their light canoes over the surface 
of these Green Bay waters in order to bring the savages living 
on these shores the light of the Gospel. But all that was more 


* As though to make matters even more confusing the post office address 
is New Franken, Rt. 1. 
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than three hundred years ago. Let us confine ourselves to the 
events at the Chapel and go back to the beginning of our story 
—a trifling matter of one hundred years. 


At that time the pastor of St. John's Catholic church in Green 
Bay, Father John C. Perrodin, made periodic visits to the Bay 
Settlement area during the absence of Father Daems. This wor- 
thy pastor found time to write a letter to an inquiring pastor in 
Europe in which he reveals the difficulties encountered by these 
Belgian emigrants, He urgently requested that he relay the un- 
varnished truth with regard to the welfare of their brethren in 
Wisconsin and to use his influence to deter any more of his 
parishioners from embarking on a similar venture. He wrote: 


, One must not imagine that he will be able to find farms in the 
state of cultivation for a small sum; one must while waiting to 
harvest on virgin land buy provisions, implements and clothes. 
How many emigrants suffer here infinitely more than if they had 
stayed at home . . 

For the spiritual account unfortunately there is much to lose 
for the Catholic emigrant; those who have the faith make an effort 
to buy land near a church, but alas, how many are there through 
poverty and often through indifference settle far from church. 
They end up by neglecting their duties of religion and live as un- 
believers, The children are not instructed and grow up without 
knowing God . 

I hope the Belgians will have a church, a cemetery, and a 
Catholic school, but alas who will officiate for them, I am the only 
Catholic priest in three counties, yet I have two thousand Catho- 
lies in this vast territory. Would there be any priests in Belgium 
zealous enough to accompany their flocks? ... (7) 


These factors as discerned by this zealous missionary, we will 
see had an important bearing upon the religious life and the de- 
velopment of future events among the people in the colony. 


There is something grand and sublime in the heroism of the 
early missionaries who labored in this region of the middle west. 
The heroic and self-sacrificing apostle in the pioneering era, had 
to make his way through suffering and privation over a large 
expanse of tractless territory to keep alive the spark of faith in 
the struggling settlers. However, it is not our purpose to dwell 
at length on the past except only in so far that a character or 
an. event helps to explain developments of the time, or reflects 
trends of the present. 


That this zealous and overburdened pastor was deeply con- 
cerned about the preservation of the faith for his scattered flock, 
was demonstrated by the minute care and decisive action he took 
when he discovered the proselyte fringing the frontier, worming 
his way among the weak and unwary. As evidence of this, we 
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have an account from the “Green Bay Advocate” which records 
the following in 1856: | 


Mr. Editor :一 The circular of a certain Mr. Schnitzler which 1 
have read in the last number of the Advocate, contains assertions 
which is my duty to correct, I, therefore, respectfully request you 
to publish the following: 


Caution to the Public! Beware of false prophets. When the 
devil tempted Christ he quoted the scriptures, and God permitted 
it to guard his servants against a more hypocritical display of 
scriptural quotations, By their fruits you shall know them. Now 
Mr. Schnitzler you state, that you will devote your labors, especially 
to the two thousand Belgians in our midst who are without evan- 
gelical instructions and preaching, and who, as a German settler, 
have chosen you by subscription as their preacher. This I must 
call an untruth. Two thousand Belgians have chosen you! Indeed 
can you produce the names of two hundred, nay of twenty? Have 
you forgotten your text, that liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone? When a man carries lies 
and calumies in his basket or his buggy, I may forgive him on the 
ground that he is an idiot; but when a man wilfully and knowingly 
states as facts, what he knows to be false, he must be marked as 
an imposter. The great majority of Belgians are Catholics. Can 
you deny it? Besides, the Christians who are despised (chiefly 
through the tracts which you spread through the land) and per- 
secuted by all sects and by the ‘‘Know-Nothings” are members of 
the Catholic church. Can you deny it? 

These few lines I send you as my New Year gift to moderate 


your zeal. 
Truth in love is a fine motto, but love of truth is the best of all. 


JOHN C, PERRODIN 
The true pastor of the Belgians in Brown County (8) 


Pioneering always means suffering, loneliness and privations; 
it requires daring and initiative. For these bold and daring ad- 
venturers their sufferings were almost unbelievable. Wholly 
unused to providing for a northern winter, their houses or huts 
were entirely unfit to protect them from the cold, being roughly 
built of logs and brush, the cracks and crevices of which were so 
open as to admit the wind freely. Besides the horrors of starva- 
tion, they had to face the danger of death by freezing, a not 
unusual occurrence. | 


These first pathfinders were exceptionally hardy individuals 
whose energy, optimism, and self reliance made them look upon 
the hardships of a new country as a sort of a challenge. “Already 
in 1854, every little log house in Aux premiers Belges was crowd- 
ed with new arrivals. But with the new arrivals came the deadly 
germs of the Asiatic cholera. Many of the new emigrants: died 
and among them not a few of their hospitable hosts. It was a 
sudden and fatal disease. Strong men apparently well at night, 
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would be found dead in the morning, their faces turned black 
and their eyes sunk far in their sockets, Most of the victims, 
attended only by their nearest relatives, were buried back in the 
woods, usually without coffins and without the rites of the 
church or the sustaining presence of a priest." (9) Several years 
elapsed before the colonists changed their methods of burial. 
Father Daems found it necessary to rebuke them severely. Until 
they were provided with cemeteries of their own, it was neces- 
sary for several men to carry the dead in hand-made coffins to 
Bay Settlement for Christian burial. 


The report of the colony's physical, economic, and spiritual 
status, did not reach those back home in time, or, if it did, those. 
in Belgium were not impressed, or too worried about living con- 
ditions in the great new world. Thousands were on their way to 
share this new life in the Wisconsin backwoods. 


The Brice (Brise) Family, 1855 


In the general exodus was found the Brice family. An extract 
from the Register of Emigrants indicates that Lambert and 
Marie Catherine Brise left Belgium June 9, 1855, with their four 
children, Esperance 27, Adele 24, Isabel 20, and' Vital 5. (10) 
After an uneventful voyage of seven weeks they landed in New 
York and immediately started westward for Wisconsin. They 
lost little time in establishing themselves, as records show that 
on August 7, 1855, Lambert and Marie Brise bought two hundred 
and forty acres of land in the town of Red River for the sum of 
one hundred and twenty dollars. (11) 


Adele Joseph Brise, an instrument of God's designs, and the 
subject of this story, was born in Dion-le-Val, in the province of 
Brabant, Belgium, January 30, 1881. (12) Little is known of her 
childhood except that her education was very meager, and that 
she met with an accident in which she suffered the loss of an 
eye. As a child, she was also favorably known for her fervent 
piety and simple religious ways. She obediently acceded to the 
wishes of her parents and came with them to America. She 
shared with them the burdens of pioneer life, Life for women 
here at this time was not one of luxury and ease. It meant among 
other things, working in the fields, preparing the soil for plant- 
ing with the most primitive tools, carrying grain on their heads 
to the grist mill a distance of many miles, and preparing shingles 
for market. 


After the “Peshtigo Fire," Father Pernin visited Adele at the 
Chapel and he said this of her. “Adele was poor in point of for- 
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tune and physieal attractions but was rich in grace and virtue. 
... Those who knew her during her childhood in Belgium as- 
sured me she had always distinguished herself by her fervent 
piety, ardent love of her neighbor, and unbounded confidence in 
the Blessed Virgin. Today, all those who have any [dealings] 
with her perceive at once that time has only developed and 
strengthened more fully these virtues in her heart.” (13) 
Throughout life, Adele retained the simplicity she possessed as 
a child. She had a charming personality which drew others to 
her and which the old settlers characterized as veneration. 
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The former Brise home 
two miles northeast of the Chapel — now razed 
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CHAPTER H 
Adele Brice and her Mission 


The great influx of immigrants throughout the United States 
during this era, produced a state of affairs much the same as in 
Wisconsin. Great numbers of settlers were far removed from 
religious centers, Lack of shepherds to direct and instruct the 
faithful resulted in a loss of faith and a decline in morals. No- 
vember 21, 1851, the Bishops of the United States admonished 
the faithful through the decrees of the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, that no parish is complete until it has schools ade- 
quate to the needs of its children. In February 1858, the Immacu- 
late Mother of God manifested herself to St. Bernadette at 
Lourdes and expressed her will. October 9, 1859, it is reported 
that Mary manifested herself to Adele Brice at Robinsonville, 
Wisconsin. Such manifestations of God's love and mercy occur 
rarely and only when there is an urgent need. 


Is it not agreed, that the apparitions at Lourdes were a con- 
firmation of the Pope's declaration December 8, 1854, of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception? With this in mind, may 
we not say due to the alleged apparitions to Adele, that they 
were a confirmation of the decrees of the Bishops as to the 
need of preserving the true faith by instruction, in her genera- 
tion, as well as our own, Could it not be, that the very simplicity 
of these people and their grave need of religious guidance in a 
strange land was sufficient reason for the bestowal of the divine 
favor. What is purported to have happened at Robinsonville in 
1859, we shall let Adele be her own narrator in the words of Sis- 
ter Pauline LaPlant to whom she had often told her story, and 
who in turn has recorded it for posterity. 


Story of the Apparitions 

"It was in the early part of October, 1859, that Adele is said 
to have seen our Blessed Mother the first time. (1) She was go- 
ing to the grist mill about four miles from here (Robinsonville) 
with à sack of wheat on her head. She followed an Indian trail 
that passed where the Chapel now stands. The trail led towards 
Dykesville and branched off to Bay Settlement. At this time, 
this was all wilderness, As Adele came near the place, she saw a 
lady all in white standing between two trees, one a maple, the 
other a hemlock. Adele was frightened and stood still. The vision 
slowly disappeared, leaving a white cloud after it. Adele con- 
tinued on her errand and returned home without seeing anything 
more. She told her parents what had happened, and they won- 
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dered what it could be — maybe a poor soul who needed prayers? 


"On the following Sunday she had to pass here again on her 
way to Mass at Bay Settlement, which was the nearest place, 
about eleven miles from her home. Despite the great distance 
and the inclemency of the weather, Adele would never miss Mass 
on Sunday. This time she was not alone, but was accompanied 
by her sister Isabel and a neighbor woman, When they came 
near the trees, the same lady in white was at the place where 
Adele had seen her before. Adele was again frightened and said 
almost in a tone of reproach, 'O there is that lady again. 


"Adele had not the courage to go on. The other two did not 
see anything, but they could tell by Adele's look that she was 
afraid. They thought, too, that it might be a poor soul that need- 
ed prayers. They waited a few minutes and Adele told them that 
it was gone. It had disappeared as the first time, and all she 
could see was a little mist or white cloud, After Mass Adele 
went to confession and told her confessor how she had been 
frightened at the sight of a lady in white. He bade her not to 
fear and to speak to him of this outside of the confessional, Fa- 
ther Verhoef told her that if it were a heavenly messenger she 
would see it again and it would not harm her, but to ask in God’s 
name who it was and what it desired of her. After that Adele 
had more courage. She started home with her two companions, 
and a man who was clearing land for the Holy Cross Fathers 
at Bay Settlement accompanied them. |. 


“As they approached the hallowed spot, Adele could see the 
beautiful lady, clothed in dazzling white, with a yellow sash 
around her waist. Her dress fell to her feet in graceful folds. She 
had a crown of stars around her head, and her long golden 
wavy hair fell loosely over her shoulders; such a heavenly light 
shone around her that Adele could hardly look at her sweet face. 
Overcome by this heavenly light and the beauty of her amiable 
visitor, Adele fell on her knees. 


‘In God's name, who are you, and what do you want of me?’ 
asked Adele as she had been directed. 

“Tam the Queen of Heaven who prays for the conversion of 
sinners, and I wish you to do the same. You received Holy Com- 
munion this morning and that is well. But you must do more. 
Make a general confession and offer Communion for the conver- 
sion of sinners. If they do not convert and do penance, my Son 
will be obliged to punish them.’ 

“ ‘Adele, who is it?’ said one of the women. ‘O why can't we 
see her as you do?’ said another weeping. 
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“Kneel, said Adele, ‘the Lady says she is the Queen of Heav- 
en. Our Blessed Lady turned, looked kindly at them and said, 
‘Blessed are they that believe without seeing.’ 


“What are you doing here in idleness,’ continued our Lady, 
g , ۰ , ' € 
‘while your companions are working in the vineyard of my Son? 


“What more can I do, dear Lady?’ said Adele weeping. 


*'Gather the children in this wild country and teach them 
what they should know for salvation.’ 


“But how shall I teach them who know so little myself?’ re- 
plied Adele. 


“Teach them,’ replied her radiant visitor, ‘their catechism, 
how to sign themselves with the sign of the Cross, and how to 
approach the sacraments; that is what I wish yqu to do . Go 
and fear nothing, I will help you. ” (2) 


Wrapped as it were in a luminous atmosphere, our Lady lifted 
her hands as though she were beseeching a blessing for those 
at her feet, Slowly, she vanished from sight leaving Adele over- 
whelmed and prostrate on the ground, and the dense woods as 
solemn as before. 


The people were astonished when they heard the news. Most 
of them believed it, but there were some who thought Adele 
demented. 


A small oratory of logs ten by twelve feet, was erected by her 
father Lambert Brice, near the place of the alleged apparitions. 
Only a small picture of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, given to 
Adele by her confessor Rev. William Verhoeff, O.S.C., adorned 
the wall. *As a young girl," said Sister Pauline, “I knelt in the 
dear little Chapel and sang with Adele her favorite hymn in 
French, Chantons le nom admirable de la Reine des Cieux. After 
the death of my mother in 1863, I visited Adele oftener, but it 
was always a pleasure to look back to my first visit to the dear 
little Chapel." (3) 


So profoundly convinced was she of the reality of the vision, 
that from that time until the time of her death July 5, 1896, 
Adele devoted herself wholeheartedly to the work she believed 
she had been commissioned to do through the instrumentality 
of Mary. An observer for the Kewaunee Enterprise wrote of her: 
"With patience and earnestness that never flagged, she per- 
severed in her mission going from house to house, and helping 
unsolicited to do whatever work there was to be done in the 
household — asking only in return that she be permitted to give 
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instruction to the children. Her great piety, her disinterested 
zeal, her kind and sympthetic nature and her blameless life soon 
won for her a respect among the people with whom she labored 
that was almost reverence." (4) Faithful to her mission she was 
seen going through the woods as far north as Little Sturgeon, 
some fifty miles distant from her home. Rain, snow, or heat did 
not prevent her from accomplishing her work; neither did fatigue 
or ridicule have any effect upon her — she was showered with 
an abundance of both. 


When Adele considered the children sufficiently prepared, she 
would bring them to the pastor at Bay Settlement (before the 
colony had a pastor of their own) for examination, and Father 
Daems would admit them to their First Holy Communion. “I 
remember well as a child," wrote Sister Pauline, “she would come 
with her little band of children to Bay Settlement, kneel at the 
foot of our Lady's altar and sing hymns with them in French. 
Adele had a sweet voice and possessed a charm that drew the 
young to her. I would kneel behind her with a burning desire 
to follow her.” (5) 


As has been mentioned previously, Adele reluctantly left her 
native land and accompanied her parents to the Wisconsin wil- 
derness. "She often told us how grieved she was to leave Bel- 
gium,” said Sister Pauline, “because she intended to join a re- 
ligious community where she had made her First Communion. 
She and several of her companions had promised our Lady at 
that time to become religious and devote their lives to the foreign 
missions. The other girls followed their vocation. That was why 
Adele felt so sorry when our Blessed Mother said to her, ‘What 
are you doing here in idleness while your companions are work- 
ing in the vineyard of my Son.’” (6) 


Prior to leaving Europe, Adele consulted her confessor as to 
what she should do. He advised her to comply with the wishes 
of her parents and leave for the States with them. And said 
he, “If God wills it, you will become a Sister in America, Go, 
I will pray for you." (7) ۱ 


"So many times we would gather around Adele," Sister Pauline 
would often say, “and have her tell us of the apparitions of our 
Blessed Mother. She would always tell us in the self same way 
how she saw her twice without our Lady saying a word, but that 
the third time she spoke to her, and gave her the message of 
instructing the children in their religion, lest they should lose 
their faith." (8) 
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Missionary Labors 


This was no small burden placed upon the shoulders of a wom- 
an with little or no education. But with the armor of faith, and 
confidence in the promise of Mary, Adele assumed the role en- 
trusted to her. Unwavering in her resolution she set out in 
search of the little ones. She traveled up and down the peninsula 
for seven years, not only catechizing the children but admonish- 
ing the sinner as well. It would be difficult indeed, to understand 
how one could, or would, persevere under such severe handicaps 
and serious difficulties, if his commission was but a figment of 
the mind. We must remember too, that at this time there was 
little, if any, wheeled traffic in the peninsula. The only highway 
was the Indian trail shared by the “snooping” bears, the timid 
deer, and the skulking timber wolves. 


The occurrence of the said apparitions and the charge given to 
Adele spread far and wide. Pilgrims arrived almost daily to see 
this privileged place. It was therefore soon apparent that the 
oratory was far too small to accommodate the people, In 1861, (9) 
the settlers with the help of Lambert Brice built a larger Chapel, 
twenty-four by forty feet. We are indebted to a writer for the 
Enterprise, who left not only a description of the buildings, but 
also an account of his interview with Adele. He wrote: 


"She conducted us first through the Chapel — a small church 
edifice, capable of seating about one hundred persons, and over 
the entrance on the exterior was written the inscription, “Notre 
Dame de bon Secours, priez pour nous." 


"In the auditorium, low unpainted benches without backs an- 
swered the purpose of.pews, but the chancel and the altar were 
richly and expensively decorated with paintings, images, and 
silver plate. On one of the side walls of the chancel were hung 
eight crutches, said to have been left by cripples who had been 
cured of their lameness through the instrumentality of Our Lady 
and which are regarded as ever present witnesses of her power." 
(10) 


In 1865, the Rev. Philip Crud was appointed pastor of the Bel- 
gian colony. He was so impressed with the sincerity of Adele, 
and with the success of her work that he advised her to encour- 
age others to share her labors. That our Lady wanted this work 
perpetuated, he was sure. He urged her to appeal for funds, to 
build a Convent and school where the children could come to 
her for instruction, and at the same time she would thereby be 
enabled to conserve her own health and strength. He supplied 
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her with a letter of recommendation and Adele set out with an 
English speaking companion to solicit funds far and near. In 
her book, Patron Saints, Eliza Allen Starr gives an interesting 
account of meeting Adele. She wrote, “On one of the warmest 
days of this last summer, coming into my little parlor, I saw 
two women seated there, dressed in black serge gowns and 
cloaks, and wearing bonnets exactly like the cape-bonnets that 
little girls still wear. Theirs were made of black berége with nar- 
row strips of pasteboard run in, to make them stand out from 
the face. It gave an air of rustic humility to their costume. I 
welcomed them as “Sisters” of some order unknown to me, and 
found that only the youngest could speak English; but a letter 
in choice French from Rev. Father P————— of Robinsonville, 
near Green Bay in Wisconsin, gave me a clue to the mystery be- 
fore me. It introduced me to Sister Adele, à humble Belgian 
woman, to whom had been granted undoubtedly, an apparition of 
our Blessed Lady, leaving.her to tell me, through her young in- 
terpreter, the story of her graces and of her labors . 


“, , . Sister Adele had no ‘price’ for teaching, no tuition bills 
to make out to her pupils even at the end of à whole year; and 
their parents, finding the school a free school, weré glad to 
send their children. Once started, there was no lack of scholars; 
and very soon, Adele found her room was too small for her school. 
Then this courageous woman undertook to beg, from more fa- 
vored communities, the money necessary for building a large 
school-house, then a Chapel, and, finally, to raise a home for the 
religious, whom she hoped to persuade to assist her in her great 
work. It was on this errand that she had come to our city, (11) 
where churches and schools, and sisterhoods flourish, and there 
were few hearts on which her appeal fell unheeded. . . .Sister 
Adele does not yet belong to any religious Order, but if she ever 
does, I hope she will wear her simple cape-bonnet, as a memor- 
ial of the rustic garb in which she met the Queen of angels and 
of saints, and received her commission to teach the little ones 
of the ‘household of faith’.” (12) 


Even though charity was the keynote of Adele's activities, she 
soon learned that the upkeep of an institution could not subsist 
without some remuneration, Many an old settler tells how his fa- 
ther would take his team and accompany Adele on some of her 
begging tours among the farmers for vegetables, grain and 
meat. Even at that, it was not uncommon for them to lack pro- 
visions. As one of the Sisters remarked, “Often we did not know 
what we would have for breakfast." When that occurred, Sister 
Adele would gather her companions after the children were in 
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bed, and repair to the Chapel to beg Mary's help. Before morn- 
ing, someone would invariably drop off a bag of flour or a 
supply of meat at their door. Many of the boarders brought sup- 
plies from home as a means of compensation. But even that did 
not always keep the wolf from the door. 


Establishment of a New School 


_It is fairly well established that the new school was in opera- 
tion sometime between 1867 and 1868. An article in the county 
paper stated the following regarding the new school. 


"When therefore she conceived the idea of founding a Convent 
and school to enable her the better to achievé the object for 
which she labored, she experienced little difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary means, and about four years ago, the Convent of 
the Sisters of Good Health was established, and recognized by 
rene of the diocese as a regular auxiliary of the Church." 


It was a county superintendent from Kewaunee, visiting 
schools in the vicinity of Robinsonville, who submitted this in- 
formation for publieation in the local paper in 1871. He wrote, 
that he had been invited by Mr. Constant Martin, teacher in a 
neighboring school, to accompany him to the convent of the 
“Sisters of Good Health" which he was prompted to accept as a 
matter of curiosity. His account of the interview with Adele and 
the tour through the institution are particularly interesting since 
it seems to be the only one extant at the present time, When 
Mr. Martin explained the object of their visit, Sister Adele with- 
out hesitancy invited them to accompany her through the build- 
ings. The description of the Chapel has already been given. The 
following are some of the impressions they received of the school 
and the manner in which it was conducted: 


“The main building adjacent to the Chapel, is two stories high, 
about twenty-five by seventy feet on the ground, and is divided in 
the center by a hall and a stairway. Upon entering the hall, Sister 
Adele led the way through the right-hand doorway into. the 
schoolroom. The school was in charge of Sister Mary (formerly 
Miss Mary Gagnon of Two Rivers), 2 young woman of education 
and intelligence, who seemed well-fitted for her duties and some 
sixty pupils were present. 


"Instructions are given in both French and English. . . . The 
children are generally bright looking and many of them were 
tolerably well advanced in their studies. . . . Over forty of the 
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students are from distant localities and are boarded and cared 
for by the institution. Twenty-five come from Oconto alone. 
Only one dollar a week is charged for board and tuition. Of course 
the sums received from this source are insufficient to maintain 
the institution and no inconsiderable part of its revenue is made 
up of voluntary eontributions from the public. 


"Leaving the schoolroom, we were shown across the hall into 
the dining room and kitchen, and thence upstairs into the sleep- 
ing rooms which took up the entire story and corresponds in 
Size with the two rooms below. One is occupied by the boys and 
the other by the girls. In each there were some thirty low wooden 
cots about five feet long and two and a half feet wide; the bed- 
ding on each was neatly made up and at the foot of each was the 
trunk or valise of its occupant. Neither room contained any other 
furniture. The children are required to keep their own beds, 
clothing, and persons, cleanly and in order, The girls out of school 
are taught needle work and other useful and ornamental arts. 


“A small two story building, in the rear of the Chapel and at- 
tached to it, is occupied by the Sisters. This structure was the 
original convent building but was found too small to answer the 
purpose for which it was designed; and if the constantly in- 
creasing prosperity which has attended the institution thus far 
shall continue, the time will soon come when a further enlarge- 
ment of the facilities will be necessary. 


“We left the Convent well pleased with the kind reception ex- 
tended to us, and with the frankness and courtesy with which 
all our inquiries had been answered. And, however divided the 
public may be in its opinion of sectarian schools, of whatever 
faith, or of the tenets which seem to be peculiar to this insti- 
tution, we think it must be conceded the Sisters of Good Health 
are striving earnestly and unselfishly, for the good of their fel- 
lows as they view it, and that the children under their charge, 
if in after life they shall live in accordance with the precepts 
now being instilled in their minds, will be better men and women 
for doing so.” (14) 


The commendation speaks for itself, and with it we have a fair 
picture of the work and progress that Adele and her companions 
had thus far accomplished. It is interesting to note that the Sis- 
ters in this instance were called “Sisters of Good Health;” 
whether this title was of their own choosing or given them by 
popular acclaim is not known. As the Kewaunee writer had it, 
the “physical afflictions of such as have faith are cured by the 
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power of the Blessed Virgin, and to this circumstance is due the 

name of ‘Good Health’. (15) However, Adele consistently refers 

to the Chapel as ‘Notre Dame de bons Secours,’ and to the Sis- 
ters, as the Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi." 


When the school was given publicity in 1869, it was known as 
“St. Mary's Boarding Academy" and the announcement gave 
a description of the facilities offered under the direction of the 
"Sisters of Good Help." This school also enjoyed the distinction 
of being the second academy in the Green Bay diocese. “A sec- 
ond academy, St. Mary's, opened the first week of October, 1869, 
near the Chapel in Robinsonville, about fifteen miles from Green 
Bay. It is directed by a group of Franciscan Tertiaries with 
Adele Brisse (Sister Adele) at its head." (16) 


Further reference was made to the Academy in 1871. “St. 
Mary's Academy — among our business notices will be found 
the announcements of this Academy at Robinsonville in this 
county. It has already attained a high character for usefulness 
and thoroughness in education and we commend it to general 
patronage." (17) 


The next year the Academy closed July 4. One who attended 
the closing wrote, “As there was to be no celebration July 4, in 
this city (Green Bay), we decided to go to Robinsonville, where 
we learned the fourth annual exhibition at St, Mary's Academy 
was to take place, and the publie was invited. The exercises be- 
gan with a High Mass said by the Rev. Wubbels, and the Rev. 
P. Crud from Green Bay addressed the children. . . . The dia- 
logues, the dramas both in French and in the English languages 
were well acted" (18) Next July 4, saw another grand closing 
with larger crowds attending the performance exceeding the 
former one in progress and intellectual achievement. 


The Rev. Philip Crud had served as pastor in the Belgian 
colony for several years and in 1871 he was transferred to St. 
John's parish in Green Bay. He never lost interest in the school 
which he helped to establish. He made frequent visits to Robin- 
sonville, and he never missed a closing exercise. To the many 
interested clergy, the Sisters at the Chapel were greatly indebted. 
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CHAPTER III 
Troubles within the Colony 


A Miraculous Preservation, October 8, 1871 


Some one has well said that great events cast their shadows 
before them. The years of 1870 and 1871 a great tragedy was in 
the making. During the winter of 1870 there was searcely any 
precipitation, and spring and summer yielded little or no rain. 
The once impassable streams, rivers, and ravines dried up. As an 
ally, men set fires to clear the land, while the Lord used the 
forces of nature to accomplish His ends. Thus was prepared the 
way for one of the greatest conflagrations known in history. 
What was it the “Queen of Heaven" said? "If they do not amend 
their lives and convert themselves, my Son will be obliged to 


punish them." 


We do not propose to pass judgment on the reasons for this 
catastrophe, büt we know that twelve years later almost to the 
day, October 8, 1871, the great calamity fell. The Belgian colony 
which embraced a large part of the peninsula, was visited by 
the same whirlwind of fire and wind that overwhelmed Peshtigo. 
Here, as across the Bay, the forest fires had crept on for weeks 
and months, and on the same Sunday night came whirling over 
the Lake and Bay counties. The Wisconsin peninsula, too, was the 
scene of an awesome drama, A terrible, ten-fold wind sprang up 
from the southeast and fanned the smoldering fires into a 
mighty wave, submerging the whole peninsula into a raging sea 
of fire and smoke. 


After weeks of fear and suspense, the hour struck and the 
great forest rocked and tossed simultaneously. In one awful in- 
stant, before expectation could give way to horror, the black- 
curtained sky burst forth into great clouds of fire. The day had 
been phophetically still; smoke and gases filled the air, An omi- 
nous dread gripped'the minds and hearts of every living crea- 
ture, even the wild beasts of the forests mingled with men as 
both fled in terror before a great consuming roaring fire circling 
all within its fiery grasp. At first the roaring blaze thundered 
like great cataracts among the tree-tops, but as it gained momen- 
tum, it sounded like the distant roar of the sea giving place to 
thunderous fury mingled with a tornado of fire. 


À survivor wrote that if one could imagine the worst snow 
storm he ever witnessed, and each flake a coal or spark of fire 
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driven before a terrifying wind, he would have an idea of the 
atmosphere at the time the fire struck, Hundreds of families 
were driven from their homes, many being overtaken by the 
rain of fire. 


“This is judgment; this is the end of the world," was uttered 
by a frenzied mob dashing wildly for means of escape made im- 
passable by fallen timber and burning bridges. Land and sky in 
flames, wild confusion of the elements, while men looking on, 
stupified with horror, were withering with fear. It was indeed 
a terrifying spectacle. 


“The wide spreading track of ruin covered the greater part of 
the peninsula from Green Bay to Lake Michigan, and from the 
neighborhood of Green Bay on the south to ‘Death's Door’ on the 
north." (1) In the town of Green Bay, the fire entered at the 
southeast corner and swept on the wings of the wind to the north 
east. It extended into parts of Outagamie, Kewaunee, Door, and 
Brown counties, The towns of Humboldt, Green Bay, New Fran- 
ken, Casco, Brussels, Rosiere, Lincoln, Robinsonville and many 
others were scathed with a whirlwind of flame which devoured 
the woods, leaped across clearings, and lopped everything inflam- 
mable in its path. The area burned was not less than fifty miles 
in length and twenty average miles wide. The burning belt 
widened as it advanced. Nothing could be done to stop its for- 
ward march, and the Chapel of Our Lady of Good Help lay in 
its path. 


The crucial hour had come, the hurricane of fire broke in all 
its fury. Adele and her companions were faced with a momentous 
decision. They were determined not to abandon Mary's shrine, 
and their faith in Mary's protection never faltered, The children, 
the Sisters, and the farmers with their families, drove their live- 
stock before them and raced in the direction of Mary's sanctuary. 
They were now encircled by a raging inferno with no means of 
escape. Looking back, they saw their buildings literally swal- 
lowed by the fiery monster. By this time the surrounding terri- 
tory was one vast sea of fire, Awe-stricken, they thronged the 
Chapel grounds. Already the Chapel was filled with terror- 
stricken people beseeching the Mother of God to spare them, 
many wailing aloud in their fright, “Filled with confidence, they 
entered the Chapel, reverently raised the statue of Mary, and 
kneeling bore it in procession around their beloved sanctuary. 
When wind and fire exposed them to suffocation, they turned in 
another direction, and continued to hope and pray, saying the 
rosary. 
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‘Thus passed for them the long hours of that terrible night. I 
know not if, supported only by nature, they would have been 
able to live through that awful ordeal" (2) so wrote Father 
Pernin, hero of the "Peshtigo Fire." 


After hours of horror and suspense, the heavens sent relief in 
the form of a downpour. The fervent prayers to the Mother of 
God were heard. The fire was extinguished, but dawn revealed 
the ravages wrought by the conflagration. Everything about 
them was destroyed; miles of desolation everywhere. But the 
Convent, school, Chapel, and the five acres of land consecrated 
to the Virgin Mary shone like an emerald isle in a sea of 
ashes. The raging fire licked the outside palings and left charred 
scars as mementos. Tongues of fire had reached the Chapel 
fence, and threatened destruction to all within its confines — 
the fire had not entered the Chapel grounds. 


These fervent clients of Mary continued their labor of love 
among the poor Belgians with renewed courage and confidence, 
strengthened by proof given them during the awful night of 
October 8th. Neither did the pioneers need added proof of Mary's 
visitation to Adele. 

Father Pernin of Peshtigo fame visited Adele at the Chapel 
after the catastrophe, and left an account of his visit and obser- 
vations which is worth recounting. He wrote, "I have no inten- 
tion either of passing judgment on the apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin and the pious pilgrimages which have resulted from it. 
Ecclesiastical authority has not yet spoken on the subject; it 
silently allows the good work to advance, awaiting perhaps some 
proof more striking and irrefutable before pronouncing its fiat. 
Far from me be the thought of forestalling ecclesiastical judg- 
ment. 


“I have but another word to add. If it lay within the power of 
any of my readers to proceed to the spot, and visit this humble 
place of pilgrimage, as yet in its infancy, and the only one, I be- 
lieve, of its nature m the United States, I earnestly counsel them 
to go. There, they can see and question Adele Brisse, who with- 
out having sought it, is the soul and heroine of a good work, pro- 
gressing with rapid strides from day to day ; and I feel assured, 
that like myself, all those who have gone thither with an upright 
intention, they will return edified and happy at heart, if not con- 
vinced of the reality of our Lady's apparition." (3) 


Persecutions and Their Causes 
The work of God is always tested in the furnace of suffering. 
Thus has it always been throughout the ages in the annals of 
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the Church. If that is a legitimate characteristic for its being, 
one need not look far to discover its verification at the Chapel 
and in the life of Adele. She met the test, but not until she drank 
deeply of the well of humiliation and misunderstanding. Abuses 
were instigated outside the Chapel grounds over which Adele 
had no control. The avaricious and the pleasure-seeker took ad- 
vantage of the religious gathering to fatten his bank account 
and to gratify his taste for enjoyment. “Many were the amuse- 
ments and attractions represented: picnics, dances, games of 
chance, beer peddlers, tavern-keepers and carnival attractions— 
all of which if mentioned would occupy a column, There were 
people from this county, Door, Manitowoc, and Brown; some on 
business and others to celebrate.” (4) 


Such amusements threw a bad light on the religious solemnity 
of the great feast of the Assumption, as well as a stigma on the 
Church. It also served to strengthen the opposition of some of 
the clergy who believed Adele’s story a myth. The former felt 
duty bound to report the irregularities occasioned by the cele- 
bration at the Chapel to his Excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Mel- 
cher, first bishop of Green Bay (1868-1873), who had little or no 
opportunity to observe Adele and her work. It has been said 
that he placed an interdict on the Chapel, Adele was refused the 
Sacraments, and was threatened with excommunication if she 
persisted in telling her story of the apparitions. 


On one occasion when Adele attended Sunday Mass with the 
children at St. Joseph’s church, a mile west of the Chapel, she 
found the pews closed against her. She heard Mass kneeling in 
the aisle. Humbly, but resolutely, she approached the Holy Table. . 
If the source of Strength and courage is refused her, it must be 
at the communion table. She is given the Bread of the Strong 
and new courage filled her soul. But her trials were not yet over. 
Her obedience was put to a further test. 


At an opportune time, the Bishop decided to look into the mat- 
ter personally. He would visit the Chapel. When the news reached 
the ears of the venders, they immediately registered strong 
protests and took measures to prevent the proposed visit. The 
Bishop was notified and he decided to change his course of ac- 
tion. He wrote to Adele, commanded her to dismiss the children, 
lock the school and the Chapel, and bring him the keys. (5) 


It took time before Adele was able to comply with the Bishop's 
commands. It was no little matter in the day of the stage and 
buggy to transport the children to Green Bay, a matter of some 
Sixteen miles. The Sisters owned no conveyance, and were forced 
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to depend upon the stage which could accommodate only a limited 
. number on a trip. These trips were made three times a week, 
nor were they run so as to meet train schedules. Occasionally 
one might be able to chance a trip if a neighboring farmer 
was going to the city. Transporting some sixty or more children 
necessarily took considerable time in the early days. Then there 
was the little matter of giving notice to the parents and securing 
from them travel expenses before their children were homeward 
bound. Just a precursory reading of the hundreds of letters in 
which Adele pleads, begs, and even threatens to return the chil- 
. dren to the parents of those who were months in arrears, is 
sufficient to convince the reader that charity, and not income, 
supported the institution. 


It should be noted here, that the Sisters were very often im- 
posed upon by the unscrupulous. It was not unusual for one or 
the other parent from a broken home to deposit two or more 
of their children at the Home, with fair promises of support, 
and with an advanced payment of two months tuition, to 
promptly forget about their children. They also had their share of 
motherless children, whose fathers were addicted to drink. There 
was the problem child, who, when he got out of hand at home, 
was shipped to the Chapel to see what Adele could do for him. 
Neither was feeding and educating the child the only problem 
eonfronting the Sisters — but dressing them adequately for the 
rugged winters, as well as paying for the services of a needed 
physician, was but too often an added burden. Their letters re- 
veal this and more. 


We are told that Adele bought a piece of property near the 
Chapel upon which to build a home where she could continue in- 
structing God's little ones after submitting the keys to the Bish- 
op. As she handed them over to him, she reminded his Excellency 
that he would be responsible for the souls lost due to the lack of 
instruction. It is said that he was so impressed with her zeal and 
sincerity, that he returned the keys to her and counseled her to 
continue her good work. (6) 


From June, 1869, to May, 1870, and again from the death of 
the first bishop of Green Bay, December, 1873, to the arrival of 
his successor, Most Rev. F. X. Krautbauer July 2, 1875, the Very 
Rev. Edward Daems was appointed Administrator of the Green 
Bay diocese. It is significant to note that the problems with which 
he was confronted were those of the pioneer, which must be con- 
sidered in the light, and in conjunction with, the peculiar circum- 
stances and conditions of those times, In the early days of the 
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Church in the United States, the hierarchy had to grapple with 
the evils of Trusteeism. Diversity of nationality between pastor 
and people and among the parishioners themselves, was most 
significant because of the comparatively recent emigration from 
the respective countries of their birth with all the antipathies 
existing among the mother countries, as well as hostile factions 
within the same country. A vibrant melee among the parishes 
here as elsewhere, presented a knotty problem for a temporary 
administrator. 


"Priests, of course, were scarce in the Belgian community, aud 
not all were patterned after the Curé of Ars. Nevertheless, sev- 
eral churches were erected aud their location gave the laity 
something to wrangle about . . . this gave rise to quarrels with 
priests, permanent unwillingness to support Catholie schools, and 
socialistic leanings among the emigrants from the mining re- 
gions of Belgium." (7) Contemporaneous with the Church battles 
was the ever baffling Chapel problem. Decades would pass be- 
fore this evil would come to an end. When more of these irregu- 
larities reached the attention of the Administrator, he lost no 
time in dealing with the situation. Matters were duly reported 
to the new Bishop, Most Rev. F. X. Krautbauer shortly after his 
arrival in Green Bay. Three weeks later, accompanied by his 
Vicar General, the Very Rev. Edward Daems, he went unan- 
nounced to the Chapel, with the result that left a highly dis- 
turbed Adele and companions. This resulted in a letter of apology 
to his Lordship for their seeming impoliteness on the occasion 
of his visit the day before, with a pleading request to know why 
they had been excommunicated as they termed it. The letter 
reads in part: 


“Some people came here this morning when they heard about 
your visit yesterday, and there was a kind of excitement when they 
knew that your Lordship was accompanied by the Rev. Daems in- 
stead of the good pastors who could give better information... 
for if the last of your children, we will nlso be the most respectful 
and the most obedient of all, even in the case of condemnation by 
your Lordship. i ; . In the name of our dear Mother, let us know 
the crime ۱۷۵ have committed, 


"If we are allowed to continue the hard task we undertook 
with the approbation of two right reverend bishops and under the 
direction of several good pastors. We will try to do just as well as 
before our sad misfortunes. We don't want to promise better. Now 
dear, and right rev. bishop, if your Lordship wants some explana- 
tion about the apparition of our dear Mother in this holy place, 
about the many miracles wrought in the Chapel, about the immense 
crowd of pilgrims who came to pray with us, we are ready to 
give them," (8) 
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This letter was dated July 20, 1875, and signed by Sister Adele 
and seven companions. It is not known exactly when the ban was 
lifted nor the misunderstandings cleared, but more than a year 
later the school was again flourishing and the pilgrimages were 
resumed. Sister Pauline had this comment on this phase of 
Adele's career. “Dear Sister had a great deal to suffer from some 
misunderstandings, especially from some of the clergy; but all 
this was to make her feel that this is not our true home, and she 
took it in good faith. I never heard her say an unkind word 
against them. She was always charitable and obedient. Her work 
prospered and she did a great deal of good." (9) 


Every well informed Catholic is aware that the Church is ex- 
tremely cautious concerning anything that has to do with private 
revelations, or reported visions from heaven, and rightly so. The 
Church is a lover of truth, and is ever on the alert against de- 
ception, In our modern age there have been too many reports of 
false apparitions and the Church will have none of it, We should 
not be too hasty in criticizing the clergy who opposed Adele. Be- 
sides the commercial aspect, there were grave abuses which took 
place near where the divine services were held. Evil doers stooped 
to an all-time low in showing their spite and hatred for what 
Catholics hold sacred. Again, it is true Adele was not responsible 
for the mockery and abuses that were perpetrated in the prox- 
ies T the Chapel or parish churches, but it did put her in a 

ad light. 


“Old Catholic" Menace 


Another evil hit the peninsula with an impact which threat. 
ened the loss of faith to poorly instructed Catholics on the penin- 
sula. Joseph René Vilatte of an heretical sect, established him- 
self at Duvall, near Robinsonville, and worked into the Door 
county peninsula, At Duvall he erected a home and a church 
midway between two Catholic parishes. “This Old Catholic 
priest, whose doctrines were largely conformable to the tenets 
of the schismatic Jansenists had been proselytizing the unsus- 
pecting and guileless colonists into his strange brand of Catholi- 
cism since 1885.” (10) In a short time he managed to win the 
affection of many Catholic families and persuaded them to be- 
come members of his parish. 


The sect had formulated a set of doctrines. “The movement 
which bore the retrospective title Old Catholic became progres- 
sively more Protestant, denying eventually compulsory confes- 
sion, the Immaculate Conception, and indulgences. Clerical celi- 
bacy was abandoned, the vernacular Mass was introduced, and 
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relations were established with Greeks, Russians and Anglicans.” 
(11) 


No doubt the unfortunate wrangles between clergy and laity 
made the peninsula a fertile field for the dissemination of false 
doctrines. “The United States indeed harbored troublesome char- 
acters and rebellious parishes, but neither dreamed of becoming 
‘Old Catholics’ because the background was lacking. It took fif- 
teen years for that movement to infect America, and then it was 
used to deceive the unlettered and to flatter the ambitions of a 
renegade. The stage for this was the Belgian settlement in Wis- 
consin.” (12) 


Vilatte's "revised" religion pleased not a few of the lukewarm, 
it was so easy to live by. It not ouly spread rapidly in the penin- 
sula, but in time obtained a foothold in Green Bay. That this 
strange "bishop", as he now called himself, came to undermine 
the faith of the weak, was a cause of grave concern to Adele. A 
former student at the Chapel during this time wrote, “The so- 
called Bishop Vilatte came and settled not far from the Chapel. 
I mention this because Sister Adele would take us to the Chapel 
and make us pray that he would not do harm; he was still there 
when I left. (1887)" Vilatte and his adherents caused a great 
deal of agitation against the work done at the Chapel, by using 
the money-making devices carried on by others to discredit the 
Church in the eyes of the public. 


To combat the “Old Catholic" heresy, Bishop Messiner of 
Green Bay solicited the help of the Canons of Premontre from 
the Abbey of Berne in Holland. November, 1893, Father Bernard 
Pennings, now the late Rt. Rev. Abbot Pennings, O. Praem., to- 
gether with the Rev. Lambert Broens and Brother Servatius 
Heesackers landed at Delwiche, in the heart of the troubled dis- 
trict. In time others followed. This was the humble beginning of 
the Norbertine Order in America. 


Around 1895, Father Pennings inaugurated a pilgrimage from 
his parish and missions for the last Monday in May, which has 
become traditional among the parishes in the peninsula. The pur- 
pose was to beseech Mary’s help against the evil work and in- 
fluence of Vilatte. Somehow Vilatte got wind of it. When the 
pilgrimage passed his residence at Duvall in their wagons, Vilatte 
himself was standing along the road back of à table, on which 
he had placed a statue of the Blessed Virgin with candles and 
flowers, (14) 


Note the inconsistencies of the heretic particularly concern- 
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ing the veneration due the Mother of God. In 1896, the now 
"Archbishop" Vilatte appointed a Rev. Mr. Miller as pastor of 
the “Old Catholic” church in Green Bay. A year later the latter 
was forced to resign because his congregation would not abide 
by the “Old Catholic" reforms, viz. the introduction of public 
confession instead of private confession and abolishing the 
[cult] of Mary. In defending himself, the Rev. Miller wrote, ''I 
labored for the much needed reform, and I sought to carry out 
Archbishop Vilatte's commission 'to do the best for the local 
church’ . . ." He continues, “Somehow the notion had gained 
ground that now the Church was not ‘Old Catholic’ but Protes- 
tant. Then I called a meeting of the congregation to be held after 
Vespers for free discussions of the questions involved. . . . It 
was now found that the congregation would not get along with- 
out the altar of the Virgin Mary. In view of this and certain other 
facts I resigned." (15) 


For five years the Norbertine Fathers made every effort to 
strengthen the faith of those who had not been led astray, and 
they worked even more wholeheartedly to win back those who 
had turned too willing an ear to the false prophet, Vilatte. 


“So well had Father Pennings and his willing cohorts labored 
during these five years, that the Catholie Citizen could report to 
its readers February 19, 1898, 'Vilatte, Primate of the Old Catho- 
lie Church in America, has been left flockless, churchless and 
landless. The mighty shepherd has been deprived of his sheep- 
hold (sic) and his little flock have sought more congenial pas- 
tures." (16) Thus ended a stormy period in the Belgian commu- 
nity, and though it left some battle scars, Mary again came to 
the rescue of her children. 


Since Vilatte stopped at nothing to discredit the work at the 
Chapel, neither did he scruple to heap vilification upon the Nor- 
bertine Fathers who exposed his nefarious work in the penin- 
sula. His work was reflected in some spurious letters written by 
n اب‎ gk accomplice whose identity could not be concealed. 

17 


Spiritualism too began to infiltrate into the colony with the 
advent of Vilatte. This brought more division and complication. 
A dispute involving the tenets of Spiritualism and the opposition 
"led forty families to organize their own church—a sufficient 
comment on their faith." (18) 
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CHAPTER IV 


Expansion and Devotion at the Chapel 
The New Chapel, 1880 


While the Bishop never officially recognized the story of Adele 
or the alleged miracles, yet pastoral sanction was given to the 
erection of a larger Chapel, school and convent to meet new de- 
mands, New buildings were badly needed. The people among 
whom Adele labored were poor. After prayerful consideration, 
and confident in the help of our Lady, Adele resolved again to 
solicit funds. Twenty-two priests led by Bishop Krautbauer and 
including such names as Father J. Fox, future bishop of Green 
Bay, and other prominent priests of the diocese contributed 
toward the building fund. Thus the third Chapel was to be built 
and this time it would be a brick one. 


“The great work she hoped to accomplish, for the undertaking 
of which she labored and was willing to suffer anything, would 
serve as a crown for her efforts, and in some way as the ap- 
proval of the mission which she claimed was given her. In 1880 
the work was begun. 


“The Chapel, the home of Our Lady of Good Help, was to be 
built first. The plans for both Chapel and Home were made by 
the Most Rt. Rev. Krautbauer, then Bishop of Green Bay." (1) 


A local newspaper made the following observation with regard 
to the completion and dedication of the Chapel. "Bishop Kraut- 
bauer assisted by several priests, formally dedicated by his 
solemn blessing the new Chapel at Robinsonville a few days 
since. High Mass was sung and the Bishop made an address." (2) 


A side light in the guise of a letter written by Soeur Marie du 
Sacré Coeur, former student at the Chapel from 1878 to 1887 
writes, “I remember well, when I was about eight years old, we 
would pray and sing hymns around the trees where the Blessed 
Virgin had appeared to Sister Adele; I also remember when the 
brick Chapel was built and the precious trees were cut down to 
build the Chapel, and the altar placed on the spot." (3) 


When this Chapel was razed in 1941 to make way for the pres- 
ent one, the two stumps of the trees were found beneath the 
floor of the crypt, over which the altar in the crypt now stands. 
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Convent and School, 1885 


God's benediction rested visibly on Adele's work. Alms came 
in freely and in 1885 the new Home was built. It was a large 
building, well fitted for the end in view. Besides a large basement 
with kitchen, pantry and dining room for both Sisters and chil- 
dren, they had the first floor with a classroom and playroom for 
the children, a sitting room and a dormitory for the Sisters 
and a parlor. On the second floor was the children’s dormitory.” 
(5) They could now accommodate more than a hundred children 
every year. A small brick one-room building served for a time 
as a sort of hospital accommodation, but it was later converted 
into a school. 


“I was also there when the new brick Convent and school was 
built. I often accompanied Sister Adele on her begging tours 
after I was twelve, until I left. I always signed her name for 
her, and the names of those who would give her something. . 
When going out begging with her, she would say the beads part 
way. I also went often with her à la Riviere Rouge (to Red Riv- 
er) going from house to house, asking the people to haul the 
bricks from the river to build the new Convent; very very few 
would refuse." (6) 


Tertiaries Secular of the Third Order of St. Francis 


The Catholic Almanac lists these women under various titles: 
"Quasi Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis"; “Community 
of Young Ladies"; "Beguines'"; and “Secular Franciscan Sis- 
ters", This would seem to indicate an uncertainty as to their 
classification. The last named seems most applicable to their 
organization. That they called each other “Sisters” is not at all 
unusual among Tertiary Seculars. 


The term “Beguine” is of foreign origin. The name was ap- 
plied to pious gatherings or associations of women banded to- 
gether for the purpose of prayer and good works. They were 
commonly found in Germany, Belgium, and Holland. They did 
not belong to the Mendicant Orders, though there was at one 
time an attempt made to attach them to the newly sanctioned 
mendicant Order, principally because the term “Beguine” had 
come to connote disdain since in the ranks of these groups often 
heretical ideas arose and were propagated among them, (7) 

Sister Adele and her companions belonged to no religious or- 
der or congregation. They adopted a distinctive religious garb, 
took no vows; retained their property and independence, and 
hence were free to leave when they so desired. Without a noviti- 
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ate to test the spirit of their vocation, or vows to bind them to a 
state of striving for perfection, their final dissolution is not at 
all incomprehensible. 


Moreover the establishment of communities of Tertiaries was 
not irregular during this period of settlement in this area. In 
1858 a similar community of Tertiaries conducted a school at 
St. Nazianz. “They furnished teachers for at least eighteen paro- 
chial schools, ten of which were in the Green Bay area." (8) An- 
other community of this type, three Sisters of the 'Third Order 
Secular conducted a parochial school at Bay Settlement, which 
Jater developed into a religious community. The Franciscan Sis- 
` ters of Christian Charity at Manitowoc had a similar beginning 
in 1866." (9) 


That these women were received as Tertiaries, there seems to 
be little doubt; when and by whom there are no records to show. 
The fact is, there were scarcely any records kept of Tertiary 
Seculars prior to 1920. In 1889, however, Sister Marie Madeleine 
wrote to an aunt, “I, Marie, was received last year with several 
other girls in the Order of St. Francis of Assisi" (10) After the 
death of Adele, Sister Madeleine assumed charge at the Chape! 
for about six years. That terminated the era of the Tertiaries 
and Adele's community at Robinsonville. 


However, we must not minimize the contribution to education, 
and to the faith, of these good women. To them posterity owes a 
great debt. It would seem that Providence had a mission for them 
to accomplish; time had proven its need and its worth. The 
Chapel of Our Lady of Good Help stands as a silent reminder, 
that the religious education of youth is the foundation of a Chris- 
tian home and Christian living; that prayer, sacrifice, and pen- 
ance is the purchase price of our eternal destiny. 


Several of these good women gave many years of service, and 
the best years of their lives to this charitable work. They shared 
the labors, the hardships, and the privations of the pioneers. 
Sister Mary (Gagnon) evidently belonged to the first group and 
we are reasonably sure that she was the first teacher at the Cha- 
pel. Sister: Adele confined herself to the teaching of religion, 
and that to the French and Belgian speaking children. How long 
Sister Mary was at the Chapel is not known; she was there with 
the opening of the first school in 1867, and she was one of the 
signers of the letter written to Bishop Krautbauer in July, 1875. 
The Allard sisters played a conspicuous part in the growth and 
development of the institution. Sister Marguerite (Allard) af- 
fectionately known as Sister "Maggie" joined Sister Adele in 
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1870 and for twenty years was her assistant and loyal co-worker. 
Odile Allard, a niece, writes of her, “Besides being Sister Adele's 
assistant, she was also music teacher, dressmaker and secretary, 
when she was not in her books we would find her at the sewing 
machine; to say the truth she was all over, After Sister Adele's 
accident, she was more like the superior, but she would never 
allow things to be done without Sister Adele's permission. 


"I will never forget the day of this accident when Sister Adele 
was thrown from the wagon when going to Mass at St. Joseph's. 
The horses got frightened and could not be held back; she never 
got over this while I was there. 


"Sister Addie (Allard) was the school teacher, and it is to her 
I owe my instruction in French and English; she had her hands 
full teaching a hundred or more scholars of all nationalities the 
year around, except for a few months of well deserved vacation. 
There were many little orphans who had no home to go to for 
the holidays; they remained there the year through. 


“Sister Annie was all over, in the kitchen, in the laundry, and 
mending the children's clothes; she was Irish and very nice and 
was well liked by everyone, Sister Louise baked bread every day 
in a briek oven behind the laundry. We would help her carry 
the warm bread from the oven to the Convent." 


"It was a real privilege," wrote Soeur Marie du Sacré Coeur, 
"that I was brought up by Sister Adele. She taught us to pray, 
to be obedient, and to be charitable, and gave us the example. 
It was only after I had a family of my own that I fully realized 
what she had done for me. . . . I can really say that Adele left 
her mark in my life . . ." 


And so it was with any who had come in contact with Adele. 
There are many still living who gladly testify to her virtue and 
good works, and to them she was one of God's chosen souls. 


Feast of the Assumption on the Peninsula 


So far as is known the pilgrimages have continued since 1861. 
Considering the mode of traveling and the scarcity of news in 
those days, it is likely that only the people within the confines 
of the peninsula and the vicinity of Green Bay made the pil- 
grimages. However, after the school was established, the news 
was spread abroad and pilgrims came from far and near. There 
was a very decided increase in numbers, after the great fire of 
1871, The Kewaunee paper carried the following account: “An- 
nually on the 15th of August, the festival of the Assumption of 
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the Blessed Virgin Mary is celebrated here with imposing cere- 
monies, and the image of the Virgin is taken from the Chapel 
and carried in procession which usually numbers thousands — 
the people gathering on this occasion from Door, Kewaunce, 
Brown, Oconto, and adjoining counties." (12) 


The hand-carved statue of our Lady, which was originally car- 
ried in procession came from Belgium. It arrived in Dykesville on 
the Denessen steamer and from here it was carried in triumphal 
procession to the Chapel with hymns and prayers, The procession 
ended by encircling the Chapel grounds, then the statue was 
placed on the altar in the Chapel. This is reported to have 'been 
the beginning of the processions, Unfortunately, a gust of wind 
caused the lighted candles to ignite the ornaments surrounding 
.the statue, and marred it beyond repair in one of the processions 
some years later. The statue carried in processions at the present 
time was formerly in Holy Cross church at Bay Settlement, when 
Adele used to attend there. Father Daems later gave it to the 
Church at Champion. This small, light weight image of Mary, 
that Adele so much loved and admired was later transferred to 
the Chapel, Here, our Pilgrim Lady accompanies her faithful 
children on the road dedicated to her service. 


The 15th of August has always been a day of glory at the 
Chapel. Àn interesting account is given in one of the local papers 
of the spectacular services held in 1877. “The preceding day hun- 
dreds of pilgrims were on the spot, camping in the open air 
around the venerated sanctuary. ... Four grand processions 
had come under the leadership of their respective pastors, One 
from the Holland Church in Green Bay; another from Luxem- 
bourg and other nearby places, and the third from Dykesville 
and Grandlez. The three processions went to meet that of Robin- 
sonville and after that, High Mass commenced followed by ser- 
mons given in French, Holland and English. Horsemen wearing 
sashes around their shoulders opened the procession; the chants 
and prayers in different languages, the floating banners, young 
girls clad in white carrying the statue of the Virgin; five priests 
in sacerdotal robes followed, and the discharge of cannon at in- 
tervals was an unfor gettable sight.” (13) 


As years went by devotion at the shrine increased. Parties 
came in procession from all parts. In 1879 it was estimated that 
there were a thousand teams on the grounds. It was a fine sight 
to see so many buggies and wagons fastened along the road- 
side. Three Masses were read, and sermons preached in five dif- 
ferent languages: French, German, English, Holland and Bohe- 
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mian. (14) “An immense throng of Catholics annually makes a 
pilgrimage to this place on foot, by carriage, or by water.” (15) 


Sister Madeleine wrote to an aunt in 1889 in which she de- 
scribes the celebration of the feast of the Assumption as follows: 
“The day of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, August 
15, is a great feast here in our Chapel at our Convent. Thousands 
of pilgrims from all over assisted at these beautiful ceremonies. 
Mass was sung at 10 A.M. after which a sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Father Lebras, and a procession was held accompanied 
by priests, Sisters and thousands of people." (16) 


But down the years commercialization continued to be a seri- 
ous problem. As we have already mentioned, the Chapel authori- 
ties had no control over the abuses committed outside the Chapel 
grounds. In 1926, the late Bishop Rhode took drastic measures; 
he ordered the services discontinued. “The reasons stated in 
general as given by the prelate, were to the effect that unworthy 
persons had made the occasion one for,the sale of liquor, con- 
trary to the laws of the United States (Prohibition) and that it 
was bringing disgrace upon the Blessed Mother and the Church." 

) à 
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This did not, however, prevent the people from making private 
pilgrimages. But this move of the Bishop brought a cessation to 
the obnoxious traffic. The services were resumed two years 
later when Rev. Father Smits, Chaplain at the Chapel, was able 
to purchase the land which unworthy persons had rented for 
commercial purposes. At last the Church could celebrate with 
dignity the feast of Our Lady. One thousand dollars an acre was 
an exhorbitant price for the privilege, but it was worth it. 


The summer of 1954, there were at least fifteen thousand 
pilgrims who came for the Assumption feast. It is an inspiring 
sight this Marian Year to witness large groups of pilgrims flock 
to the Chapel to do honor to the Queen of Heaven. Under the in- 
spiring leadership of our Most Rev. Bishop Bona, large parish 
groups from various parts of the state have come with their 
pastors to pay tribute to our Lady. In addition, large groups 
from schools, clubs, academies, church and various societies, are 
heeding the Holy Father's plea to beseech Mary for peace and 
her protecting influence. 


In the Chapel throughout the day, and on most any day, the 
people are seen with firm confidence kneeling around the throne 
of Our Lady of Good Help. There is a steady shuffling as throngs 
circle ihe altar on their knees. On the 15th of August this goes 
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on almost continuously beginning at 4:30 in the morning till 9:30 
in the evening. 

On this day, an outdoor Mass is celebrated, in which the Bishop 
or his auxiliary usually officiate. The late Bishop Rhode always 
regretted that other commitments on that day prevented him 
from attending. Thousands of pilgrims stand in the fields, along 
the fences, and against the buildings. Not even the curious skep- 
tic who comes to watch denies the strength of faith that per- 
vades throughout the religious ceremony. 


After the Mass, the procession wends its way around the 
Chapel grounds preceded by a cross-bearer, and the statue of our 
Lady is carried by four young ladies. Thousands of pilgrims, ten 
or more abreast, devoutly join saying the rosary accompanied 
by the clergy and their Divine Guest. 


Below the Chapel in the crypt, there is another statue of our 
Lady on or near the spot where it is supposed that our Lady ap- 
peared to Adele. Hundreds of vigil lights burn day and night in 
thanksgiving and petition by clients of Mary. (18) 


Reports of Miracles 


In the eyes of the Church, only perfect and complete cures de- 
serve to be called miracles. To date, no attempt has been made 
to record and authenticate the cures reported at the Shrine. As 
far as the recipients were concerned there was no need. Many 
have left crutches there as evidence of favors received. But this 
is only a fractional part of it, It is a fact that untold numbers 
have experienced Mary’s salutary influence when traveling the 
road of sin, and that untold numbers have experienced special 
help in sorrow and distress.. There are claims of cures innumer- 
able and some cures inexplicable save by miracle. There is no 
doubt about it, that the favors received, though unrecorded, have 
done much toward strengthening devotion at the Chapel. As a 
point in illustrating, a gentleman wearing a hearing aid, ap- 
proached a woman leading the rosary for a group during the 
solemn procession on the 15th of August during the summer of 
1954. He fell back in his place after she indicated to him on her 
rosary how far the group had reached. About half way around 
Lhe procession road the gentleman removed his hearing aid. Be- 
fore entering the Chapel, the woman stepped back and said, 
“Thank you for saying the rosary with us." He replied, “Thank 
you, and Thank God, I can now hear." (18) 


This same woman gave a report of an instant cure that she 
witnessed during the time of Adele, when she attended school 
there as: a young girl. A blind child was taken to the Chapel by 
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his mother. It was not unusual for the suppliants to ask Adele 
to join with them in the novena. When she was unable to «o so, 
Adele would appoint several girls to say the rosary with the pil- 
grim and in this particular case she designated Josie to lead it. 
During the recitation of the rosary, there were shouts from the 
child in his mother's arms, Pointing in various directions the 
child cried, “Mama look! Mama look look !" — the child could see. 


A five year old child, niece of Sister Marguerite and Sister 
Addie at the Chapel, was kicked in the face by a horse, When the 
mother saw the limp body of her little daughter and witnessed 
the blood being drained from her little body, she immediately 
promised to make a pilgrimage on foot to the Chapel, a distance 
of twelve miles. The bleeding stopped instantly. The child suf- 
fered no internal injuries nor physical defects, which was con- 
sidered a miracle in itself. She has been a religious for many 
years in a Wisconsin community. Sister Lucille and her family 
have always been grateful for Mary's special protection. (19) 


Were there any miracles? We will not call them such. But we 
can be sure that favors such as these have done more than we 
realize to make Mary better known and loved. 
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CHAPTER V 


Last Years of Adele and Chapel Changes 
Sufferings and Reverses 


Adele had naught to lean on but the cross and the promise of 
Mary's help. Although the Hand of the Lord was laid heavily 
upon her, Adele bowed submissively to His holy Will. In 1890 
an epidemic of croup which proved fatal in so many instances 
swept through the institution, and on the first of January it 
claimed two children within a few hours of each other. They 
were buried in the little cemetery beside the Chapel. What a 
heart breaking task it was to explain and to notify the parents. 
Others came down with it and the attending physician ordered 
the rest of the children home for a month's vacation; more than 
one hundred children, and with the usual problem of transporta- 
(ion! By the middle of February the children were on their way 
back except those kept home by worried parents. 


February 15th another blow fell, and this Adele felt most 
keenly. Her greatest help and support fell seriously ill, and on 
the 27th of the month she died a very edifying death, promising 
in her last moments to pray for them in heaven. Sister Adele 
wrote of her, “Sister Maggie left a great vacancy in our Convent, 
and it is a separation very hard to take. She was here twenty 
years with us, and she has always been so faithful to me, as a 
gone child towards her mother. But we must bow to God’s Holy 

] d 


After the death of Sister “Maggie” a general decline seemed to 
have gripped the place. Sister Adele had been ailing for some 
years, and she did not improve matters by placing the manage- 
ment of the home in the hands of a young Sister who had attend- 
ed school there, and was received as a member of their group in 
1888. The older members, who had borne the burdens and the 
heat of the day, became very discouraged with the state of af- 
fairs and were evidently unhappy about the changes. More than 
half of them left at one time, leaving Adele in a precarious situa- 
tion. This was a blow she did not anticipate. She wept bitterly, 
realized her mistake, but did not lose faith in Him Who per- 
mitted it. Since this was His work, it would go on. 


Adele's last words to a former student who visited her the day 
before her death, are significant from the point of view of main- 
taining to the end her belief in the Mission entrusted to her. She 
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said, "Josie, be kind to the sick and the old, and eontinue to in- 
struct the children in their religion as I have done." (1) 


Death of Adele 


Extinction never seemed so imminent as it did as at the time 
of Adele's death, and six years later it would never seem so com- 
plete; that is if we reckon without Divine Providence. Her group 
dwindled to three, and the school greatly diminished in numbers. 
God’s signature is the cross. It would seem that the Lord refined 
her soul in the crucible of suffering to the end. However she did 
not lose peace of soul, nor did she waver in submission to His 
divine will. 


“She lingered long, but the last weeks she spoke little. The 
Rev. Lambert Broens, O. Praem., of blessed memory, gave her 
the sacraments of the dying and later he was wont to tell what 
an edifying spectacle Sister Adele’s deathbed was... 


“In the little graveyard beside her dear Chapel, Sister Adele 
was laid to rest. A very simple tombstone bears the following in- 
scription in French, which we translate for our readers: 


Sacred Cross, under thy shadow 
I rest and hope. 
Sister Marie Adele Joseph Brice 
Died July the 5th, 1896 
At the age of 66 years." (2) 


Rev. Father Broens was firmly convinced, said Father Smits, 
that Adele’s account of her apparitions was true, Neither was 
she a woman given to hallucinations, nor did she ever claim the 
supernatural manifestation as a merit on her part. She re- 
mained an unpretentious character throughout her life. 


The Bay Settlement Sisters and the Transfer of Management 


Due to the lack of leadership and the scarcity of numbers, 
matters at the Chapel grew continually worse. Bishop Messmer 
went to the Chapel to survey the situation. He found conditions 
pathetic — outstanding bills, dire want, and no credit. He ad- 
vised the three women there to join the Sisters at Bay Settle- 
ment or to return to secular occupations. Sister Madeleine, the 
acting Superior, chose the latter course and left in May, 1902. 


Ovtober 24, 1902, Bishop Messmer and Father Fox called upon 
the superior at St. Francis Convent, Bay Settlement, to see what 
arrangements could be made for the community taking over the 
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work at the Chapel. The Bishop thought that for the time being 
one Sister would do. Mother Francis agreed to send Sister 
Pauline who was then stationed at Delwiche, Wisconsin. 


Sister Pauline recorded her arrival with the following entry in 
her diary: “I left my loved Mission to come to the Chapel October 
28, 1902. Sweet will of God be forever praised. I found two Sis- 
ters, twenty children, and forty-two cents. Bishop Messmer, 
bishop of Green Bay, sent the Bay Settlement Sisters to the Cha- 
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pel to continue the work of instruction especially for the children 
of the poor." (4) 


Twenty children, forty-two cents and the cupboard bare! With 
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courage and trust in Divine Providence, Sister Pauline returned 
to her “loved mission” at Delwiche to solicit among the people 
she knew and loved; they did not disappoint her. With no reve- 
nue coming in, it was not long before she was again confronted 
by the wolf at the door. November 15, another notation — “We 
were out of bread and 1 sent the children into the Chapel to tell 
our dear Mother that we were in need of bread. When our prayers 
were ended, there came a letter from our good Bishop and twen- 
ty-five dollars. All I could say was, ‘God bless and keep him.’ 
From that time on we never wanted for anything." (5) 


Providing food and clothing for those in the institution was 
not the only problem, there were outstanding debts left by the 
former regime for which Sister Pauline had to assume responsi- 
bility. By means of collections solicited in various parishes and 
donations that filtered in, she was able to liquidate a debt of 
more than a thousand dollars within a year's time. She notes 
the last payment with a grateful “Deo Gratias". (6) 


More Sisters and supplies were sent from the Mother House 
at Bay Settlement to help carry on the work assigned them. The 
last two Sisters of Adele's group, Sister Celina (Londo) and Sis- 
ter Cecilia (Frisque) entered the Novitiate at Bay Settlement, 
August 1903. They returned later to their former scene of labor 
as members of the Bay Settlement community. 


Tuition and board remained very low, not a few of the board- 
ers who continued to come to the Chapel to make their First 
Holy Communion were charity cases. This necessitated a con- 
tinuation of yearly begging tours which covered miles in the 
peninsula. Donations were the chief means of support. Moreover, 
they were dependent upon donations for the upkeep and improve- 
ment of the institution. Both Bishop Messmer, and his successor, 
Bishop Fox, sent donations occasionally for much needed repairs. 
Thus the struggle continued until 1928 when a change was made. 


Sister Pauline was a woman of unusual spiritual attainments. 
She was an amiable person and practiced the love of God and of 
her fellowmen to a marked degree. She saw Christ in all, espe- 
cially in the person of His poor. In 1908, Rev. Milo Smits, O. 
Praem., was appointed pastor of the neighboring parish and 
Chaplain at the Chapel. For forty-two years he guided the des- 
tiny of the place which marked a new era in the settlement. 
Eighteen of those years Sister Pauline spent under his guiding 
influence, From her, Father Smits became familiar with the his- 
tory and the traditions of the settlement’s past — historic facts 
that he so ably passes on to posterity. 
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A few weeks after celebrating her eightieth birthday, Sister 
. Pauline suffered a paralytic stroke and died a week later, March 
15, 1926, She was buried in the Convent cemetery at Bay Settle- 
ment next to Sister Pius and Sister Christine, who with her 
formed the nucleus of the community of the Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis at Bay Settlement, 


Diocesan Changes 


The Guardian Angel School, a new diocesan institution, was 
opened in Oneida, Wisconsin, in 1928. The Chapel school though 
in good condition, was no longer up-to-date as a boarding school. 
Bishop Rhode decided to close the Chapel school in favor of the 
one in Oneida, Pending a decision, the Bishop requested that 
some Sisters remain at the Chapel. In 1933, after due considera- 
tion and consultations, he announced that work would begin on 
remodeling the place as a Home for Crippled Children. It was re- 
modeled to meet State requirements. Among various improve- 
ments, an elevator was installed. The State Board of Control of 
Wisconsin licensed the Home to act as & Child Welfare Agency 
and granted a license to that effect June 6, 1933, It was specific- 
ally stipulated that the number of children to be cared for in the 
institution at any time was not to exceed twenty. 


This school was in operation for twenty years, Each child re- 
ceived care and attention according to his individual needs, Sev- 
eral civic and religious organizations as well as interested par- 
ties contributed generously toward the advancement and welfare 
of these helpless children. The Sisters aimed to make the in- 
stitution a Home for the children and, as such, the children loved 
it. 

Bishop Rhode viewed this as a work of charity for the Sisters. 
He requested that the small amount that they received for their 
labor be recorded as an allowance — too small to be considered 
a salary. He cancelled all begging tours as done formerly and 
he assured the Sisters when financial help was needed he would 
supply the funds. 


It had been long apparent that the Chapel had grown too 
small. A drive had been on for some years to accumulate funds 
for a new one, but contributions thus far did not warrant even a 
hope of building in the immediate future, Father Smits told His 
Excellency that if people saw some evidence of a building pro- 
gram being put into effect, contributions would come in ade- 
quate amounts — Our Lady would see to that. And she did. The 
Bishop started plans for the building in conjunction with the 
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Chaplain to whom he entrusted the supervision. The cornerstone 
was laid December 8, 1941, by the Most Rev. Bishop Rhode and 
dedicated by him July 12, 1942. This beautiful red brick Tudor 
Gothic structure accommodates a seating capacity of three hun- 
dred. An important adjunct to the structure is a forty foot wing 
which flanks the sanctuary and is connected with the main build- 
ing which was used exclusively by the children and Sisters. It 
was wisely planned and gives excellent service in any situation. 
Many substantial gifts were made in the line of equipment, both 
for the Home and the Chapel. "In fact,” said Father Smits, “I 
never worried about added expense. I felt confident that Our 
Lady would provide for her shrine, and she did." 


In the basement, the crypt contains the altar on which is 
placed a lovely statue of our Lady donated by the Rev. Philip 
Crud, and sent by him from France in August, 1907, It was 
blessed by the Rev. Father Kirkfleet, O. Praem., September 8. 
The altar of our Lady stands over the place of the alleged ap- 
paritions. This fourth Chapel stands as a monument to Adele, 
who was instrumental in preserving the faith of her people in 
this settlement. 


The summer of 1958 was the scene of another change for the 
Chapel institution, The diocesan authorities announced that due 
to circumstances the Home for Crippled Children had served its 
purpose, and as such would now be discontinued. For the Sisters 
of St. Francis at Bay Settlement this came at an opportune time. 
For more than fifty years they have labored at the Chapel and 
continued the work of instructing the children. They are now 
granted the use of the Chapel school as a Preparatory Novitiate. 
How fitting that at this shrine of Mary, an auxiliary training 
center has been established to prepare their young members for 
their future role as educators, especially in the principles of re- 
ligious training. These aims and objectives seem to have merited 
the approval of our Lady. The entrance classes in this era of lost 
vocations have notably increased from the onset. Has Providence 
decreed that the work of instruction would be perpetuated at 
this shrine? It would seem so. And to crown the Marian Year, 
our Most Rev. Bishop has assigned a resident Chaplain at the 
Heme of our Lady of Good Help, thus affording the Sisters 
every spiritual advantage. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Conclusion 


The shrine of “Our Lady of Good Help" was the first house of 
worship in the Belgian settlement. There is certainly nothing 
prepossessing about the setting, the buildings, or the location 
of the Chapel at Robinsonville, In fact the surroundings indi- 
cate simple farm homes and meadowland. The beauty of natural 
scenery, the splendor of material buildings — the Chapel has 
none, But for the thousands of pilgrims the focus is rather on 
the associations at the shrine, It is true Adele's name will always 
be linked with the Chapel since she was the instrument chosen, 
il is said, to transmit heaven's message and to execute a commis- 
sion. Tf is far more important for us, however, to center our at- 
tention on the character and the consequences of devotion to our 
"Lady of Good Help,” to determine the value of that devotion. 


If it is true as it is frequently stated, that the proof of a mes- 
sage to be genuine often lies in its having a slow start, and must 
prove itself by progressing in the face of all obstacles, then it 
must be granted that the work done at the Chapel has stood the 
test of time, It is not our intention to make a decision with regard 
to the validity of the apparitions, That is the work of the Church 
and we await her wise decision. As long as we propagate the mes- 
sages reportedly given by heaven within the limitations pre- 
scribed by the Church, we cannot go wrong, especially when the 
things asked for are good, are nothing new, and have been for- 
mally approved in many cases. 


Ninety-six years have passed since the alleged apparitions to 
Adele, The messages — are they not the same in essence as 
given to others before and since? — thc children at La Salette, 
and of Fatima. Mary's words were never general or vague. ''If 
sinners do not convert and do penance, my Son will be obliged 
to punish them." With this she begs her children to pray for 
their conversion. In effect Mary had called on the people to mend 
their ways; she indicated the consequences for failure to do so. 
From time to time, has she not exerted marked effort to avert 
the Divine displeasure from those who were defying God and 
breaking His commandments? As the Mother of the God Man, 
Mary has always shown concern for the needs of His brethren; 
she has always been solicitous for her children. 


There must be grave reason and great need for Mary to come 
so often in our generation. There are great dangers threatening 
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us: fear of the annihilating potentialities of atomic destruction 
gripping our civilziation; the loss of the sense of sin; the lack of 
the knowledge of God and His laws; these are hurling humanity 
down the precipice of ruin and destruction. 


Our age is characterized by materialism and naturalism which 
deprive men of the true sense of values and cause them to seek 
only sensual satisfaction. Mary would remind us of the value of 
suffering, the necessity of sacrifice, and the mercy of our Sa- 
viour, This goal agrees perfectly with the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity and corresponds admirably with the needs of our 
times. 


“Instruct the children in the truths of their religion." It is 
clear Our Lady asks for a reform of men's thinking, choosing 
and living. This applies to every age, to every one in every age. 
Children, now as then, are growing up to take the present state 
of affairs as normal. In this godless age they have no criteria for 
perceiving when it is vicious. On the basis of fact and observa- 
tion, there is the common ignoring of God and the refusal to do 
Him honor; ; the young as well as the old turning to pagan prac- 
tices for the solution of life's problems; the breakdown of moral- 
ity in the juvenile world brought about by indecent fashions, 
delinquency, and filthy propaganda, Thus we see that society is 
conditioned to ignore God of which the appalling evidences are 
so evident. In this age of relaxed morality the Virgin Mary wills 
to be honored in her Immaculate Conception, in order to im- 
press upon her children the treasures of the supernatural order 
of grace. 


There is no ending of the Marian Year — every year is a Mar- 
ian Year in this Marian age. Our Holy Father has well stated 
that in this age, no Catholic can afford to be mediocre. As mold- 
ers of mind or opinion we can set a pattern for Christian living 
in the capacity of anonymous apostles. In a world that is dark 
with confusion and hate, we must become angels of light and 
divine love. We must not lose sight of the fact that Mary has a 
solicitous eye on each one of us; she strives mightily to get each 
of us to walk the road that leads from earth to heaven. 


" We, the children of light, will be able to help solve some of the 
problems of our day, if like Adele we continue the crusade for 
re-christianizing society within our sphere, by helping to pre- 
serve the pearl of Faith in the hearts of His little ones. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
1831—January 30, Marie Adele Joseph Brise was born. 
1855—August 7, Lambert and Marie Brise purchased two hun- 
dred and forty acres of land in the town of Red River, 
Wisconsin. 
1859—October 9, alleged apparition of the Virgin Mary to Adele 
Brice (Brise) 
—Small oratory built of logs the same year. 
1861—Second Chapel — a frame structure built at the shrine. 


1865-1868—Between these dates a frame convent and school was 
built near the Chapel. 

1869—School was formally announced as St, Mary's Academy. 

1871—October 8, the “Great Fires of Northern Wisconsin" popu- 
larly known as the Peshtigo Fire, raged. 

1880—The third Chapel, a brick structure, was built. 

1885—The brick convent and school were built. 

1885—Joseph René Vilatte established himself in the center of a 
Catholic community on the Peninsula. 

1890—Death of Sister "Maggie" (Marguerite Allard), Tertiary 
at the Chapel. 

1898—Two Praemonstratensian Fathers and one lay-brother ar- 
rive from Berne Abbey in Holland to labor among the 
Catholics on the Peninsula, 

1896—Sister Adele Brice died at the Chapel July 5. 

1902—The Most Rev. Sebastian Messmer, D.D., bishop of Green 
Bay, entrusted the work at the Chapel to the Sisters of 
St. Francis from Bay Settlement in October. 

1926—March 15, Sister Pauline died at the Chapel at the age of 
eighty. 

1933—The brick convent and school is remodeled as a Home for 
Crippled Children, 

1941—December 8, the Most Rev. Paul P. Rhode, bishop of Green 
Bay, laid the cornerstone for the fourth Chapel. 

1942—July 12, the new Chapel was dedicated by Bishop Rhode 
under the title of “Our Lady of Good Help.” 

1953— The summer of 1953, the Chapel school was converted into 
a pre-Novitiate for the Sisters of St. Francis whose; 
Mother House is at Bay Settlement, Wisconsin. 

1954—Most Rev. S. V. Bona appointed the first resident chap- 
lain for the Chapel. 
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November 25, 1889. 
Dear Friend: is ie 

You asked me how long since the apparition of the Blessed Virgin. It 
was thirty years the 9th of last October, when she appeared for the last 
time, It was the day she spoke and said to pray for the conversion of sin- 
ners and to instruct little children in their religion... 

Sister Adele. 
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was on her way home from Bay Settlement, where she had attended Mass. 
A two hundred year calendar indicates that October 9 fell on a Sunday in 
1859, 
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